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I hate the crowded town ! 
1 cannot breathe shut up within its gates ! 
Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky. 
The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
And no walls bftt the far-off mountain-tops. 

— The Spanish Student. 
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PROKM. 



I KNOW that I for years have loved 

Abroad in nature's face to look; 
I know that I have oft been moved 
To sympathy with bird and brook; 
I know that from my hearth-stone I 
Have gone to view the sunset sky; 
And climbed the hill, in twilight cold and gray, 
To at his airy gates await the rising day. 

I know I have not been as one 

Who seeth naught the fact behind, — 
To whom the sun is simply sun. 

To whom the wind is simply wind, 
The wood a wood, the hill a hill, — 
Mere growth or mere existence. Still, 
I cannot speak whereof my heart hath known : 
I live as one who lives in silence and alone. 

But felt as deep by him who lives 
Without the gift of utterance, 
2 



lO PROEM. 

May be the music nature gives 

Whereof his life hath cognizance, — 
The solemn undertones of night 
And morning's paean of delight — 
As e'er by him who sounds the verbal keys 
And gives his every thought their fitting melodies. 

And felt as deep by him may be 
The graces of Arcadian days; 
The quiet and amenity 

He finds within his greenwood ways; 
The splendor that around him lies 
Of hill and vale and changing skies; 
The equal miracle of sun and sod; 
The stately flow of time, and epic-plan of God. 

And he who loves to tarry by 

The singing of his woodland rills; — 
Who finds a solace in the sky, 

A strength and spirit in the hills; — 
Who loves the beautiful and good, 
The close discerning habitude; 
He makes a poem of his days and weeks. 
And he who feels it all is one with him who speaks. 



1881. 
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I WISHED I had the power to stay 
The progress of that August day 
0*er interchange of field and wood 
Diffused in rural quietude. 
From out a brooky glade, I heard 
The cool notes of a perching bird, 
That seemed like threads of silver run 
Through silence woven in the sun. 
The mountains, rising distantly. 
Seemed atmospheric forms to me, — 
So azure and so light were they. 
Seen faintly through the haze of day. 
Beyond me forked th* uncertain road ; 
And one fork, parched by rays that glowed, 
Went o*er the hills to Sandwich-town, 
In plodding up and sliding down; 
The other, turning suddenly. 
Ran round the base of Ossipee. 
Alone they went; alone was I 
With brookside bird and earth and sky. 



14 ABROAD. 

Yet do not deem there was no life 
Because there was no sound of strife; 
No gaudy fashion bustling by; 
No object for the envious eye; 
No charm save that of quietude; 
No pomp save that of hill and wood. 
There, like the hidden heart, to me 
Seemed pulsing an activity. 
Ahl later in the hay-field nigh, 
Still bright beneath a sultry sky, 
A warning voice announced the storm 
That clouded far Mooshilauk's form. 
Ere loud approaching thunders pealed, 
The yoke was goaded fast afield, 
And high was filled the ample wain 
Ere fell the first drops of the rain. 



ABROAD. 



Come o*er the wide, tumultuous sea, 
O, voice of love, with accents low ! 

Come, in thy wonted grace, to me. 
And tell me all that I would know! 



NIGHTFALL ON THE CRAGS. 15 

The white waves break on either coast; 

Rude are the wild winds of the sea; 
But come, O, voice 1 I love the most, 

In spirit-pinioned bark to me-I 

Come in the silent hour of night 
0*er gloomy wastes of wind and foam, 

And tell me, as a thing of light. 
That all is well at homel 



NIGHTFALL ON THE CRAGS. 

This is the hour for wings. We climb 
The sunset hillside, and behold. 
Above the shadowy lake and wold. 

Where spacious quiet grows sublime. 
What summits wear the crowns of gold; 

Where colored by the irised skies 
Wafts now, with motions soft and light, 
A fleeting air *twixt day and night. 

A sunset birth, it lives and dies 
A floating bloom about the height. 



1 6 NIGHTFALL ON THE CRAGS. 

Now to his cloud-bed sinks the sun, 
From mountain-tops his glance doth wean ; 
And blending in the deep serene 

That hangs above us, into one, 
The fading hues of heaven are seen. 

And winding out of sunken dells 
A lightly-shaken music comes. 
Through dusky air the night-hawk hums. 

And now are hushed the muffled bells 
And shepherd shadows fold the homes. 

And from the lake the chilly breeze 
Takes hither, as in dreams, its flight. 
Yet stay we on this rocky height. 

Our pillow is our boundaries — 
The calm horizons of the night. 



1882. 



PIvKASURES OK IvIKK IN THE: 
COUNTRY. 



Here, in the midst of the scenes that so long have 

delighted ; 
Here, on this day which our hearts shall forever remember. 
Meet is it deemed that the muse, in its language as peaceful 
Now as the zephyrs that wander, at will, through the forests. 
Briefly should tell of the pleasures of life in the country 
Led as you lead it, in love with the wide world around you. 
Pleasant to welcome with nature the day that arising 
Gleams on the forests of wildest and loftiest summits. 
Shorn of their cloud-wreaths and purpled by rays of the 

day-break ; 
Shaking from tresses ambrosial the dews of the night-time. 
Pleasant to gaze on the valley, in shadows reclining 
Save where the glimmers of day have foretold her coming, 
Flushing the redolent islands and gilding the waters ; 
Lighting the orient windows of indistinct dwellings 
Whence, for at day-break the inmates are busily stirring. 
Curl from the chimneys the smoke-wreaths, diffusing in 

ether. 



20 LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Pleasant to see in the spring-time the genial farmers 
Happy at arduous labor, beholding the season 
Budding in freshness about them, ais hope in their bosoms ; 
Such as go forth in the fields in rejoicing ever, 
Tilling and sowing the soil, availing the seed-time. 
Welcome the swallow that flits through the azure above 

them ; 
Glad is her heart, and sustained by congenial nature ; 
Liberal barns of the farmers have yielded her rafters ; 
Swiftly, at pleasure, she flies to and fro through the door- 
ways. 
Gladdened the tottering structure by twitters about it, 
E*en as the spirit of one who in years has grown aged. 
Droops and decays, is enlivened by voices of children. 



Pleasant at noontide — not here as an hour of quiet 
Heavy with languor as oft in the populous city. 
When are the drone of the looms and the whir of the 

spindles 
Ceased with the clamor of streets and the clangor of 

belfries — 
Pleasant to gaze on the hamlets, reposed by the lake-side ; 
Calm as the waters that lie on the sands in the sunshine. 
Glides into fancy the stillness of earth and of heaven. 
Faintly the low of the kine and the tinkle of cow-bells 
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Come through the mazes of woodlands, delighting the 

hearer ; 
Sudden the crow, that impulsively rising above us. 
Caws o'er the echoing woods and alights in the distance. 
Twinkle in sunshine the silvery crests of the ripples 
Plucking the fringes of soft and delectable islands 
Lying, at ease, in profusion of natural beauty. 
Freshened are we by their bloom in the drouth of the 

summer, 
E*en as the Arab is freshened by oases smiling. 
Grateful in shady recesses, and fountains that sparkle. 
Floating on waves of the azure and sensible ether, 
Glowing on summits and beaming in verdurous valleys. 
Seen is the glory of summer ; while seasonal zephyrs, 
Spreading their wings to the sun, in their languor are listless. 
Blanching the lanes are the clover blooms grazed by the 

cattle ; 
Clinging'to walls is the clematis, gathered by children 
That in your dwellings may blossom perennial summer ; 
As in your hearts the remembrance of days in the hay-fields. 
Chirping of crickets that gathered in shoals in the grasses. 
Singing of birds and the numberless pleasures of summer. 
Pleasant to follow the mowers intently at labor. 
See I in their pleasure apparent, how rapid their motions ; 
Quickened by thoughts of abundance, of cattle contented, 
Chewing their cuds in the stanchions, while restless with- 
out doors, 
3 
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Crazed by the whirling of winds, is the winter bewildered. 
Held in repute is the mower whose swath is the cleanest. 
Sweepingly swung is the scythe by the arms of the craftsman. 
Pleasant to listen, at hay-time, the whiz of the locust — 
Now are the sultry and prosperous days of the summer. 

Pleasant in autumn — the beautiful sequel of summer, 
When are the golden-winged maples, in airs beatific. 
Seen in the woods in the glorification of autumn — 
Pleasant to see in the fields the result of your labor ; 
You, in the harvest requiting, now reap for your garners. 
See ! on the slopes in the genial rays of the sunshine. 
Wave, in the zephyrs departing, the billowy corn-fields. 
— Fervent my hope is that He, of all good the allotter, 
Seems to be with you at reaping, the Lord of the harvest ; 
And that the fires autumnal that burn on your mountains 
Kindle the altars of love and thanksgiving within you. 

Pleasant to gaze on the woods in the hush of the sunset ; 
Pleasant the notes of the thrush in the solitude purling ; 
Pleasant the cadence of woods — of invisible harpers 
Moved by the hour impressive, by beauty that fleeting 
Beams on the wings of the argosies floating above us. 
Guided by Peace through the limitless ocean of ether. 
Pleasant the hour when hover the shades o*eryour dwellings; 
Hover as pinions of sleep o*er the minds of the inmates, 
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When is the lake, in repose round its pillowy islands, . 
Kissed by the spirit that reaches in dewiness o'er it ; 
When, in assurance of slumber, content with your labor. 
You to your couches repair, and the murmurous forests 
Swing you to sleep, as the rocking of waves on the seashore. 



Read at Ossipee Mountain Park, to the people of Moulton- 
borough, Fourth of July, 1882. 



TSIENNETO. 

Sweet water glade I 
I come once more to gaze on thee. 
And in the maple's branching shade. 
To listen to the wiW-birti's glee 
That, in each little, margent wood. 
Befits the heart's ease of my mood. 

Here in thine edges hyaline 
I see the leafy maples green 
Inverted, till I seem to be 
Now gazing on the spirit realm; 
As when but sleep is at the helm 
Our craft of thought, all silently. 
Glides into realms of fantasy. 
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I see the belt of sunshine gleam 
Like silver, midway on thy wave ; 
And in my fancy's idle dream, 
The glancing paddles in thee lave, 
Still dipped by them who knew of yore 
Thy gentle wave and pebbly shore. 

Their wigwam still is nestled here; 
Their birch canoe is still on thee, 
Tsienneto, like the birch's shade; 
For fancy makes our fancy clear; 
For things unseen may sometimes be 
So plainly in our mind's eye made. 



THE MOUNTAIN BROOK.* 

O, COME to the Brook, 

To the love of the mountain! 
Where leafy-couched Summer lies 

Idling the day. 
She twirls in her eddy, 

She leaps in her fountain. 
And hides in the shrubs 

As they hang o'er her way. 

* Weelahka. 
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O, come to the Brook ! 

In the wild, woody valley. 
Her jewels, they sparkle 

Like gems of the sea. 
They gleam in the maze 

Of her dance, who doth sally 
With feet that are winged 

With a wild melody. 

O, come to the Brook! 

At her rill you may find her 
Where hovers the iris 

Her pathway to span. 
There, fleet as the roe, 

She will leave you behind her; 
But beckon you follow — 

If follow you can. 

O, come to the Brook! 

In the wild, woody valley 
Where silvery aspens 

Make leafy her way. 
There caught in her tresses. 

How flutter and dally 
The cupids that laugh 

In the glimmers of day! — 
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Now, lost in the shadows ; 

And now, musically, 
She hastes in her tinkling 

Confusion away. 



TO THE RIVER. 

From where yon hills against the sky are cast, 

Thou windest through thy valley to the sea, — 

A spirit stealing to eternity, — 
Who glad hast made all things which thou hast passed. 
The semblance of the changeless saint, thou hast — 

Such resolution doth abide in thee, 

Such are thine object and fidelity. 
I would that my devotion were as fast 

In the pursuit of a desired end! 
Thou restest not when noonday's sun doth glow. 

Nor trustest that tomorrow loss will mend; 
And though thy course, impeded, may be slow. 

Thou ever daily dost thy gain extend. 
And grow in strength the farther thou dost flow. 



THE AFTER-THOUGHT. 27 



THE AFTER-THOUGHT. 

TO A. F. C. 

* The day is fair, and we are glad 
To see so clear a sky; 
We trust your trip will pleasant be. 
Be sure to write — Good-by ! " 

The coach-door slams; the vehicle 

Flies in its haste away — 
And so, with life's formalities. 

She left us yesterday. 

A twelvemonth had she been of home. 

As next to kin, a part; 
And, living with us, had become 

Familiar with our heart. 

She knew our joys, she knew our griefs. 
She knew our hopes and fears; 

Was happy at our happiness 
And tearful at our tears. 
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Of little meaning, now it seems 
Was every parting word, 

As words of form, at length, become — 
They are no more than heard. 

*T is sadness muses on the past ! — 

We think of summer eves ' 
When, smiling softly, shone the moon 
. Between the woodbine leaves 

That round our little, cottage porch 
In graceful festoons hung ; 

Of all we then together said. 
Of all the songs we sung. 

Her easy laugh, her quiet smile, 

Her ready offices 
Of kindness and, more than all else. 

Her casual voice we miss. 

As think we now of her as one 
Who formed a golden link 

In winter's fire-side circle — but 
We're lonelier while we think! 
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How seldom at that time — soon passed — 

When friends from us depart, 
Our lips reject each hackneyed phrase 

And speak our inmost heart! « 

Some tender, retrospective words 

Befit th* occasion best ; 
We are dependent, and our own 

On other bosoms rest. 

So, let us hide no saddened hear-t 

Behind a laughing eye; 
So, lead with prelude of the past 

Our heart-felt wish: Good-by! 



THE ROBIN IN ITS NEST. 

Some time before our babe was born, 
A robin built its nest upon 

The hood above our door. 
We watched it building through the day, 
We saw it bring the wisp of hay 
And leave it, toiling and yet gay 

As bird ne*er seemed before. 
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Then softly passed we in and out, 
Lest we with haste or sudden rout 

Should scare it from its nest. 
How oft we went with softened tread 
To see if it therefrom had fled 
By any fear discomforted, 

In fluttering unrest ! 

With every day our watch begun. 

We checked each comer's pace that none 

Should startle it away. 
And soon it grew more confident 
That we no evil to it meant, 
And nearer to our feet, content 

It ate from day to day. 

But when to us our babe was born, 
We ceased to question if was gone 

The robin from its nest. 
Not softly then we oped the door 
To check the comer's pace before 
He reached the threshold, — then no more 

Like anxious hope possessed. 

And soon we found that it had flown. 
How great the pain that it had known ! 
The struggle in its breast ! — 
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So keep we watch and ward while yet 
A common fear is in us met, — 
Our hopes fulfilled, we soon forget 
The robin in its nest I 



MY INFANT BOY. 

When, in my arms, I clasp my infant boy 
And feel his own about my neck entwined, 
And see him, all forgetful of his toy, 
Fall into slumber on my breast reclined, — 
Then am I touched by his love confident, 
Then do I ask myself if I am strong. 
Alas I if love should lead him innocent 
To trace my footsteps, haply, into wrong. 
Vouchsafe, O, God ! that he, my early hope, 
Shall be my life's restraint ; that my desires 
Shall, whatsoe'er their nature or their scope. 
Be governed by the thought of him, as fires 
Are by fit draft controlled. I would not preach ; 
But I would have these words beyond me reach. 



1883. 



THE BKAR-HUNT. 



OSSIPEE MOUNTAIN. 

*T WAS early day; while not a sound, 
Not e*en that whisper which to me 
Augments the heights' serenity, 

In upland forests floated round ; 

While there was not a zephyr e'en 

To flutter in the aspen seen ; 

While there was not a motion more 
Than flashing of the golden ray 
Back from each sandy reach that lay 

Along the low lake's silent shore ; 

While gazing from serenest height, 
On lake and island, and, afar. 
On every shield-like mountain scar 

Irradiate in the morning light; 

On deep-delved gorge and hanging wood 

Amid the breathless quietude; 
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I started at the far-off cry 
Of some one nearly crazed, I thought, 
That rent the silence, heavy-wrought. 

And smote the jutting ledges nigh. 

Again, again, it echoed round; 
And in hot haste the moifntaineers 
Equipped themselves with beechen spears, 
About their waists their girdles bound. 
And, springing as from ambush, they 
Seemed ready for some wild affray. 
"The bear has proved the sly trap's jaws," 
They shouted, starting in the chase 
With eager daring in each face 
Befitting a more worthy cause. 

Enlivened by their spirit, I 

Betook me in the strange pursuit; 
Left the broad sunshine and the mute 

Charmed eloquence of earth and sky. 

And passed into the scraggy wood 

That deepened into solitude; 

O'ertaking them where haply they 

Had found his trail by shrub and limb 
Torn by the trap that clung to him 

E'en as the leopard to its prey. 
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Through netted copse he tore the drag, 

And leaped in rage and writhed in pain; 

Now fretted by the chafing chain, 
Now stabbed by the outreaching snag ; 
Now in his fury overthrown, 
Unequal to the snaring stone; 
Now gaining heart he strove again, 

Plunged with the might of agony. 

Escaped from his captivity. 
And fled into the deeper glen. 

And there we found him — not at bay 

To ward besieging foemen off. 

The cause of his distress to doff 
Unstruggling, as overcome he lay — 
Now pleading with the gentle air 
That stroked his dark and glossy hair; 
Now with the brook that murmured by 

And sobbed o*er his relentless chain; 

And now with space with deeper pain 
And anguish in his upturned eye. 

We found him in his native wild 
Who, looking o'er the deep ravine. 
From beetling rock, so oft had seen 

The gleaming waters, hundred-isled. 
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Whereon, uplifted from their shore, 
Looked down the mighty sagamore 
Who holds, in mortmain, lake and wood. 
Whose native eloquence is heard 
In storied pine and maple stirred 
By airs that love the solitude. 

He cooled his tongue, now fever-dried. 

By drafts from his accustomed brook; 

Then raised his head with hopeless look. 
And howled till all the slopes replied. 
But, nathless, for his slaughter, they 
Drew round him, where unarmed he lay. 
Who, for my pity, scoffed at me, 

Who, firm of hand and stout of heart, 

Could not consider him apart 
From all his natural savagery. 

And when the woods were pulseless — not 

The singing of a single bird 

Made the thick leaves to throb — we heard 
A hundred in one sudden shot 
Fly flashing round the deed to tell 
To rock and cave and upland swell 
Reverberating. Then we stood 

A moment, gazing on him there. 

While on his dark and glossy hair 
The sunbeams glimmered through the wood. 
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And then with poles and withes we bore 
Him through the flitting lights and shades, 
Through bosky glens and brooky glades 

To where below us gleamed the shore; 

From out the close wood's privacy 

To where the open landscape we 

Saw hollowed *neath the vaulted sky; 
Where, looking down the lake-ward gorge, 
The summer sojourner his lodge 

Had built — the natives knew not why. 

And there the beautiful and fair 

Stood round him ; chid the hunters* glee ; 

And deemed — in their security — 
'Twas honorless to slay the bear. 
Despite their ever-ready tear. 
Went round the ancient wassail-cheer, 
And loudly sung the hunters gay 

Till all the woods sung merrily — 

Belied was every mountain-tree 
That echoed back the joyous lay. 

And while the evening shades imbrowned 

The intervals of land below, 

But ere the golden sunset glow 
Had faded from the summits round, 
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He, facing still his native height, 
Borne in the trapper's wagon slight. 
Went down the winding road and passed 
Into the valley. And I found 
The wilderness sustained a wound 
And murmured, for he was the last. 



"OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN." 

Who can reverse the stern decrees of Fate ? 

Thou must withstand the force that ruthlessly 

Would hurl thee from thy awful height, or be 
Forever fallen. So doomed, thou will'st to wait; 
Thou canst not turn aside; — thy faith is great. 

Thy patience without bound. How weak are we ! 

Whose faith is frail with our inconstancy. 
Whose patience in our trial doth abate. 
Who shall behold thee — contemplating heaven 

Yet tortured like the Titan of old time. 

Resist the might which like an avalange 
Would loose thy hold, no thunder-bolt hath riven, — 

And yet not feel how grand, ay, how sublimp 
Is faith, is patience, torture cannot change! 
Franconia Notch, July 19. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GATE. 

I HAIL thee, Gate 1 I come to be 
The patient of serenity, 
Of softer sounds, of purer airs, — 
Ay, of the hills, for these are theirs. 

I come not fretful over fate. 

Nor restive under duty's weight; — 

My life is weary, overwrought; 

My shoulders are with burden fraught. 

So, let me pass thee. Gate, again. 
Thanksgiving, into thy domain! — 
Debar the greed that metes its wood! 
Protect its healing founts of good ! 



DESERTED. 



Kind voices, that have made me still, 

Seem everywhere about; 
And forms, across the foot-worn sill. 

Seem passing in and out. 



42 DESERTED. 

Is it the buzz of lonely bee, 
Or drone of spinning-wheel, 

That, softly murmuring, comes to me ? - 
The sound doth not reveal. 

Is it the wind from yonder wheat 
That swings the creaking door? 

I seem to hear approaching feet 
That toddle on the floor. 

Alas ! I am a stranger here ; 

No errand here have I. 
Deserted ! Yet how real, how near 

The tenants pass me by ! 



MOONLIGHT-SHADOWINGS 

AT FALLS OF SONG, OSSIPEE MT. PARK, N.- H. 



How oft — as yonder silent moon 
Shall fill, through night's deep, placid noon. 
My cottage door with light — 
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My mind shall once again behold 
The silvered forms of forest old 
I gaze on here tonight! 



Here, where the gentle midnight hour 
Unfolds like the night-blooming flower 

And sheds a sweetness round, 
Where every softly-shadowed tree 
Is stirred by that mild melody 

Wherewith all earth seems bound. 



On many a restless city smiles 

The moonbeam; but these forest aisles 

Are full of restful peace; 
And we who, wakeful, here recline, 
Soothed by the mountain airs benign, 

Regret that night doth cease. 



There is, in yonder falls, I wis, 
A spirit — which the cool airs kiss 

That, light-poised, hover near — 
So sweet they sing in this calm light 
That seems the emanation bright 

Of some celestial sphere. 



44 MOONLIGHT-SHADOWINGS. 

About us, in the shadowy wood, 
We see the white-veiled sisterhood 

Of saintly poplars stand. 
Contrasting with their astral shine 
The darkness of the hooded pine — 

A solemn, earthly band. 

We make our couch magnificent 
Beneath the deep-dyed firmament, 

Where sleep the quiet rays 
And through the softened atmosphere 
As smooth the rugged rocks appear 

As now our earth-bound ways. • 

O friends ! who while with me this night 
In gazing, through the starry light. 

On yonder Falls of Song, 
How oft shall thoughts of you impart 
A starry splendor to my heart 

Which I shall welcome long! 

How oft — as yonder silent moon 

Shall fill, through night's deep, placid noon. 

My cottage door with light — 
My mind shall once again behold 
The silvered forms of forest old 

I gaze on here tonight ! 
July ao. 
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"BLIND SAM." 

OSSIPEE MOUNTAIN. 

How blithe thou art! It is with cheer 
Thy solitary song I hear, 

Though it rebukes me now. 
Thou seest how to cheerly live, 
The cloud a sunny rim to give — 

I am more blind than thou. 

I see the hues the woodlands wear, 
I feel nor want, nor loss, nor bear 

A burden on my way. 
Yet sad I am ; I know not why — 
There's not a cloud in all the sky 

To fret this perfect day. 

Through open door and shattered pane 
Of cottage worn by wind and rain, 

I hear thy songful glee. 
Nor mountain run, nor wilding bird. 
To sing a freer song is heard 

Than that which comes from thee. 

Around thy toppling cottage nod 
The tassels of the golden-rod ; 

And on the slopes I see, 
5 



46 "fallen on sleep." 

Where hang the maples like a fringe 
To belts of pine, September tinge 
The skirts of Ossipee. 

Yet not for thee, blithe mountaineer, 
The trappings of the various year 

Thy native mountains dight. 
Winds that have cleared the clouded skies 
Have never cleared thy clouded eyes. 

No sun restored their sight. 

Sing on 1 I'd be as blithe 's thou art; — 
As is the will so is the heart, 

So I will blithesome be. 
If prone again to give me care, 
May I recall thy lightsome air, 

Thy loss and poverty. 



•FALLEN ON SLEEP." 



I KNOW not why the quiet thought 
Of yonder mountain burial-lot 
So oft is mine, if here or not; 
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Unless it be that to mine eye 

Those graves, above the lake so high, 

Seem lifted closely to the sky. 

Above the overwhelming tide 

Of struggle, reaching far and wide — 

Serenely on the mountain-side. 

Is it because I'm prone to think 
The few who lie on yonder brink 
Are bound to heaven by stronger link 

Than they who in the church-yard keep, 
As 't were, their kindred bounds in sleep, 
Where break the waves of traffic's deep? — 

This day, the warmth of Autumn's sky 
Outspread on yonder graves doth lie — 
Love's benediction from on high; 

No sound doth in the void break 
That arches over hill and lake. 
And silence seems for silence' sake. 

No longer query why the thought 

Of yonder quiet burial-lot 

So oft is mine, if here or not ; 



48 "fallen on sleep." 

For ah ! a crude desire in me 
Has shaped itself, and I would be 
Left on that same declivity, 

When it shall seem that to mine eye 
Death-stricken, lake and hill and sky 
Have hastened, like a vision, by. 



An old and feeble man it was* 

Who tottered from his door. 
Unheeded, to the grave of her 

He longed to see once more; 
Along a pathway to a ridge 

Of mild declivity. 
To where the landscape did supply 

The voice of elegy. 

He had been dreaming long of her, 

And back to him had come 
Love's wingfed joys, as oft in June 

The swallows to his home ; 
Had risen from his dream and found 

The present mystery — 
For not about her cheery task 

But gone away was she. 

* These lines were suggested by the actual occurrence of what 
they narrate. 
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And when he whither asked, a thought 

Rolled on bis heart a stone; 
He bore its burden to her grave 

And sat him down alone. 
The upland slopes of Ossipee 

Displayed their leafy chintz ; 
In marges of the lake below 

Were glassed the autumn tints. 

He did bethink him of the day 

When, from his garden chore, 
She called him to her side to look 

The autumn landscape o*er ; 
To see how blushed the maple wood; 

To see how smooth the lake — 
The mirror of the mountains — lay: 

He viewed them for her sake; 

But, ever and anon, he saw 

The spectral heights upreared 
Beyond the lake wherein the clouds 

As passing souls appeared. 
In vain the sunshine of the day, 

The balmy, breathing west — 
The snows of life's cold winter lay 

Unmelting on his breast. 
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He heard the drowsy insect voice 

Amid the sunny grass; 
He saw the trailing shadow slow 

Along the mountain pass, 
And far receding summits, like 

His thoughts, in dimness cast ; 
And from the fading landscape round 

To quiet dreams he passed. 

So near his sleep to death, methought 

' Twere better far to die ; 
For he will rise from paradise 

To look around and sigh. 



THOU, TOO. 



' BLIND SAM." 



How truly thou dost tell me where 

Seems flushed with, warmth the autumn air, 

Or slopes the hues of autumn bear ; — 

Where still the golden-rod is found 

Along the road-side to abound 

And toss its gathered sunshine round; — 



TO MY FATHER. 5 1 

Where fallen leaves of autumn fleck 
The smoothness of the woodland beck, 
Ere crisps it round its shallow heck! 

Thou, too, art grateful for this day. 
Within whose mild and mellow ray 
Thou sittest in thy dooryard way. 

It brightens in thy memory 

The pictures I have come to see, — 

Now burns yon maple-wood for thee — 

Thou feelest on thy forehead lie 
The blandness of its azure sky, — 
Its silent pageant moves thee by. 



TO MY FATHER, 



ON HIS RETURNING FROM SCOTLAND. 



Thou who hast sterner mountains seen 

With jagged ridges fierce and keen. 

And castled crags, sheer depths between ; 



52 UNREST. 

Thou who hast seen with climbing eyes 
From shadowed lochs the mountains rise, 
Where not a pibroch's echo dies — 
Thou, from thy wooded Ossipee, 
Versed in its quiet history, 
Well-pleased its gentle curves shalt see, 
And in its peaceful prospect find 
Sweet recreation for a mind 
O'erworked by what 't*as left behind. 



UNREST. 



Alas 1 for him who cannot find, 
In grassy field or leafy wood, 

A couch of rest for limb or mind — 
So close by self pursued; 

Who, in long thinking, has become 
The workshop of his busy thought ; 

Whose mind is harassed with the hum 
Of action shaping naught ; 



LINES. S3 

Who, vainly toiling, deeply knows 

How great, a little is, achieved; 
That .life, which hastens to its close. 

Has oft in length deceived; 

Who lives his days in an unrest 

Of mind and spirit, discontent 
To trust that chance, obscure at best, 

May build his monument. 



LINES 



IN Rt:PLY TO O. W. R. 



* Where'er I look, where'er I stray, 
Thy thought goes with me on my way." 



You need not have recalled to me 
That night that gathered drearily 
When sate we in communion. We 

Hold it in equal int'rest still ; 
And as we have the self-same will. 
It shall, recurring oft, instil 
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O'er us alike its sombre dews, 

And we, in our uplifting muse, 

Shall see through mist the mountain views; 

As when, from wooded Ossipee, 
We saw the mountains gloomily 
Slow-sloping to the inland sea; 

And in the darkened summits near, 
A semblance to the darkness drear 
That loomed in mental atmosphere; 

And in each passing cloud athwart 

The moon, the shapes and hues of thought 

All heavily with sadness fraught. 

And yet we shall again behold 

The clouds disperse o'er mount and wold, 

And, unobscured, the moon unfold 

Her light o'er silvered lake and isle, 
O'er softened ridge and smoothed defile — 
The broad diffusion of her smile; 

As when had hope as " sudden birth " 
As that bright change of sky and earth 
We saw, who felt no further dearth. 
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MY LOVE. 

Ah I few can tell what deep thought lies 
Far-hidden in my true love's eyes ; 
Such mirth and frolic twinkle there 
Beneath her fringed and sunlit hair. 

" She is a phantom of delight," 

As he of Rydal Mount would write; 
Not wholly gay, but wholly good, — 
Hers not alone the sportive mood. 

Ye who have seen her through the day 
As lightsome as the month of May, 
Ye do not know what placid light 
Beams in her musing eyes at night. 

My love, I love her none the less 
For casting in her playfulness 
A veil her deeper nature o*er — , 

And this, it makes me love her more. 



56 WHEN LONELY. 



WHEN LONELY. 

When lonely in my house I sit 

And think of her afar, 
Wide open to the heavens, lit 

With many a kindly star, 
I cast the shutters of my room 
To drive aback the gathering gloom. 

Ah ! few are they who have not felt, 

In sadness and alone. 
The stillness of the midnight melt 

To many a kindly tone, 
While gazing on the stars above 
They see the semblance of their love. 

And still when sad at night I sit 

And think of her afar. 
Wide open to the heavens, lit 

With many a kindly star, 
I '11 cast the shutters of my room 
To drive aback the gathering gloom. 



LINES ON A FLY-LEAF. 57 

LINES ON A FLY-LEAF. 

Again to thee, O pure and manly heart! 
I come as one who, after many days, 
Walks once again in home's familiar ways 

And feels rejoiced. Here is no gloss of art ; 
But here are nature and simplicity — 
Warm is the hand that now doth welcome me. 

Once more I'm glad, beneath the open sky. 
To see with thee the beauty of the fields 
In all the peace and quiet summer yields; 

Once more to see the song-birds round thee fly. 
To hear the pleasant insect voice that fills 
The hazy circuit of thy native hills. 

Thou makest light the burden of my care, 
To every cloud thou givest sunset hues — 
No one with thee the hopeful way shall lose, — 

While all around thee, like the June-day air 
When fields are fresh and skies are soft above, 
There is the tender atmosphere of love.* 

* " Whose love is round me like this atmosphere." 
6 
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REMINDER OF SPRING. 

My heart is grateful for this day 
In Autumn, when though brown and bare 
The woodlands feel as soft an air 
As sometimes from the lips of May 
Breathes on the brow of nature gray 
With the last locks of Winter's hair; 
For have we now a sky as fair 
As that which to the woodland way 
Shall call us when at first we ope 

To sprouting spring our windows wide, 
And give the pent-up heliotrope 

A breath from heaven, long denied, 
And to the caged bird, silent long. 
The impulse for its gladdest song. 



FAMILIAR SONG. 

I THIRST not for fame and I care not for gold, 
Though my years they are few — 't will be long ere I*m old ; 
I feel all the comforts of home-life, and I 
Am blithe as the lark as it mounts to the sky. 



FAMILIAR SONG. 59 

Alas ! for the man who aspires for fame 
And makes a recluse of himself for a name, 
Whose desire to beam on the world like a star 
But clouds him, obscures him, and holds him afar. 

Alas! for the man who to riches doth give 
All the power to lighten the lives that we live. 
Who 's so dazed by the glitter of liveried gold, 
His eyes are unfitted aught else to behold. 

Alas! for the man who so narrows his mind 

As to hope in these bubbles real comfort to find, 

In the present no peace and no pleasure doth take — 

Will the future for this e'er a recompense make ? 

I thirst not for fame and I care not for gold, 
Though my years they are few — 'twill be long ere Pm old ; 
But give me the comforts of home-life, and I 
Am blithe as the larlt as it mounts to the sky. 



1884. 



OONIK AWAY ! 



I. 
Blithely singing, lightly winging, 
Come the late forerunners bringing, 

Through the portals of the day, ' 
Over all the numb and nude land, 
Over all the rough and rude land. 

Tidings of the flowery May. 
Come away ! come away ! 
To the field or to the woodland — 

Who can in his ceiled room stay ? 

II. 
Nearer, nearer, sweeter, clearer. 
Come the soft airs that endear her, 

Through the portals of the day; 
Come like tones of gladness, Stealing 
From me each remembered feeling 

Of the winter cold and gray. 

Come away ! come away ! 

From beneath the clouded ceiling, 

Come, and welcome in the May! 



64 'T IS WELL. 

III. 
Come away! No longer tarry! — 
Earth with gentle skies to marry, 
Through the portals of the day, 
She has come, and every singer. 
Every woodland-echo ringer. 
Seems for her dear sake to say : 
" Come away 1 come away I 
Ye . who in the city linger — 
Fairer in the fields is May." 



TIS WELL. 

'T IS well that in our lives should come 
• Some hours that are pleasureless ; — 
'T is well that we should miss from home 
At times its wonted cheerfulness; — 

'T is well that from us for a time 
Our dear-loved objects should depart ; — 

T is well that we should feel the rime 
Of winter sometimes on our heart ; — 



TO MRS. M. R. WHITTEN. 65 

For intervals of sadness make 

More strong the structure of our love : 

The clouds that from us sunshine take, 
Removed, leave brighter skies above. 



TO MRS. MYRA ROWELL .WHITTKN, - 

ON THE EIGHTIKTH ANNIVERSARY OF HER BIRTHDAY. 



We grow not old in years. Sometimes the heart 

Is chilled by winter at two score and ten; 

And youth once lost, we have it not again. 
So young in all that makes us young thou art, 
We're fain to deem thou hast the vital part 

That Winter fails to drive from hill and glen — 

The hidden source of bloom which now and then 
Renews the tender life. I see thee smart 
And active, full of spring-time's hope and cheer. 

Making thy life-time one perpetual May, 
And giving to thy one-and-eightieth year 

Some gems wherewith to deck thy further way. 
Not unto thee the chimney nook draws near; 

Thy youth unfailing warms each added day. 



66 DEDICATION OF CHILDREN. 

DEDICATION OF CHILDREN. 

And meet it is among these fair creations 

Of Thine abiding love, 
These flowers, which convey* to us though silent 

A message from above. 

To dedicate to Thee, O grateful Father! 

These flowers of the heart. 
These children, in the full and sweet assurance 

That good and kind Thou art. 

And yet it is with parent-felt emotion 

We give these flowers to Thee. 
Forgive our tears ; for in our very weakness 

The strength of love may be; 

And whatsoe'er to us is most beloved 

Is of all gifts the best. 
And will be, in the depth of Thine affection. 

More welcome than the rest. 

Is not to Thee as unto us pathetic 

The trust wherein we give 
To Thee the fair, the innocent and beauteous 

That they with Thee may live.? 



WHITTIER. 67 

We are uplifted by it; and this temple 

Seems built not of our hands, 
For clearer through its arches flows the anthem 

The spirit understands; 

And in the light of these angelic flowers, 

And in these children's smiles, 
The radiance of heaven gathers round us—: 

And these are holier aisles. 



Read by Rev. George W. Bicknell, Children's Sunday, I-,owell, 
June, 18S4. 



WHITTIER. 

Beside his northern lake he lies, 
And through the pane today. 

Wayworn and sick, he rests his eyes 
On hills that stretch away. 

He sees them not as once he saw ; 

They have with him grown old. 
The process of eternal law 

Has made them gray and cold. 



68 THE SUMMER MOON. 

He sees in them the life that lays 

Its vain desires aside; 
Hopes for approval of its days, 

And feels the upward tide; 

The life that has been all too long 
To deem its actions good; 

But would be in its last days strong, 
With higher thought endued. — 

But we who see him lying there, 
The man so good and great, 

May make it well our earnest prayer 
His life to imitate. 



"THE SUMMER MOON IS FULL AND HIGH." 

The summer moon is full and high; 

Come to the porch and see 
The light wherein your girlhood eye 

Was loveliest to me ! 
Come, lay your thrifty needles by I 

A girl again to be. 



i 
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Among the busy ways of men 

I have been held too fast; 
But now again, ah ! once again, 

I feel the twilight past, 
The tender witchery of when 

Is round about me cast. 

The summer moon is full and high; • 

Come to the porch and see 
The light wherein your girlhood eye 

"Was loveliest to me. 
Come, lay your thrifty needles by ! 

A girl again to be. 



DOWN THE MERRIMACK. 

TO E. S. V. 

How sweet to us who long had been 
Immured the noisy workshop in, 
Through tedious days of haze and heat, 
Smote by the hot blast from the street - 

7 
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How sweet to us the open sky, 
The freeborn zephyr wafting by, 
The peace and cool so long denied — 
The blessing of the country-side ! 

As flies the bird through the willing door 

When soft skies smile his woodlands o'er. 

To feel, in swift release of wing, 

The restoration of his spring; 

We left the city's toiling air, 

The viewless shuttles weaving care. 

The fret and fever at our back, 

And drifted down the Merrimack. 

How sweet to us each air that blew 
The river's verdant vista through, 
Or lighted on the isles of balm 
From the cool azure's sea of calm I 
As grateful as the rain that lays 
The dust in summer's heated ways, 
Or as the lingering brook that yields 
New life to him who mows the fields. 

How sweet to us the quietude 
Of hillside field and upland wood, 
Of steepled thorp and meadow wide. 
Of all the airy country-side, 



"O SUMMER day!" 7 1 

Which, restful to our wearied eyes, 
Made earth the pillow of its skies! — 
And — thanks to toil ! — we felt it best 
For having earned a day of rest. 



"O SUMMER DAY BESIDE THE SEA!' 

I TARRY by the summer sea. 
Beyond the hazy hills of home; 

For now the day comes back to me 
When, beckoned by the wind and foam, 

I felt my spirit outward reach 

From the white sands of Salisbury beach. 

Again I see the sea-winds toss 
Into light spray the billow's crest; 

And now I feel a sense of loss, 
For motion smooths itself to rest 

And far and wide the waters lie, 

A moment, pulseless as the sky. 

But now detect I, here and there, 
A tremor; now a billow rise 



72 AN' ANSWER. 

From out its midst, like Venus fair 

Born of the ocean, and my eyes 
Pursue it till it wings away — 
A chrysalis blown into spray. 

Not always awful nor sublime, 
Not always full of mysteries — 

The ocean rings the bells of rhyme 
And gives the muser phantasies 

Of light and beauty, and invites 

With the same grace that it delights. 

summer day beside the sea ! 

O summer day so light and calm ! 
Am I not rich in having thee 

Beyond all chance of change or harm? 
For even with the fixed and dull 

1 have the free and beautiful. 



AN ANSWER. 



How pleasant are the intervals 
When twofold seems my life to me I — 
Immured within the city walls, 
The freedom of the hills I see. 
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Then do I hear the pasture-bell, 
The wild brook laughing in its dell, 
Whatever gentle music meets 
The ear among the summer hills, 
And share, albeit in these streets, 
The quiet which their spaces fills. 

What though the hawker's cry of wares 
Comes to me from the thoroughfares, 
r hear, as in its interludes. 
The caw o*er northern solitudes. 
What though the air around me booms ; 
What though the clanging forge is near; 
What though above me moan the looms, 
The music of the hills I hear; 
Above a thousand shuttles* whir 
The breezy pine-woods' placid stir. 

And when there comes to me a day 

Impatient to be hence away, 

I urge : Whatever quiet gives 

Of rest to body, peace to mind, 

He, who the longest from it lives, 

Doth in it greatest blessing find. 

'Tis mostly in its absence dull 

We learn to love the beautiful; 

And by the very dissonance that fills 

The lowland air, to feel the concord of the hills. 
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THE AFTERGLOW. 

Along the hill-tops, like the glow 

Of rosy coals, the sunset burned ; 
While to the valleys, soft and slow. 
In vague and veil-like overflow. 
The misty shades returned. 

My homeward way I went, and heard 

The pine-wood*s doleful sound. 
The outbreak of the sorrowing bird 
Inquiring with a human word 
Where all was hushed around. 

I shuddered in the chill of dew — 

That floating web of mist ; 
Yet, lingering on my lonely view, 
I saw the ruddy, hearth-like hue 

Blend into amethyst; 

I saw it, and of him I thought. 

The homeless, as he stops to see 
The cheerful fire that warms him not- 
And grateful for my better lot, 
Thanked God for what awaited me. 
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RENEWED. 

T WAS after days that took their name 

From uplands wild and hilly, 
'T was after silence that became 

Our better nature illy, 
We met again, well-pleased to give 

The hand again in greeting, 
Where Peace and Quiet wedded live 

And all of good seemed meeting. 



It was a cloudless day in June ; 

And light was every hummer 
Among the blooms that afternoon 

Of sweet, haymaking summer. 
We sate beneath the doorway trees 

That broke the archer's arrow ; 
Hardby the green-wood smiled in ease 

And flowed the river narrow. 



Our days among the northern hills 
Had still a beauty for us, — 

We tarried by the woodland rills, 
The same leaves arching o'er us; 



76. RENEWED. 

We saw the morning o'er the lake 
Come flushed with purple splendor 

We saw along the hill-tops break 
The smile of evening tender. 

Rejoiced, we did not care to ask 

Why each had been so altered; 
We pained with no excuse's task 

The lips which would have faltered. 
The shadows that so long had hung 

Between us then had vanished. 
And we forbore to shade the tongue 

With aught the heart had banished. 

Then fairer unto us was all 

The beauty smiling round us, 
And yet the same horizon-wall 

Within its circuit bound us. 
Was it not that our hearts were light 

For silent barriers spurning? — 
That clearer was our ampler sight 

For kindly words returning ? 
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THE SHADOW IN THE DOOR-WAY. 

I CANNOT longer check the tear 

That flows from fancy tinged with fear — 

My Mary, come to me ! 
How solemn is this Sabbath-day ! 
The low-toned organ o'er the way! 

The wind in vine and tree ! 

I see the open casement through 
The lonely clouds that fleck the blue, 

And oft their shadows pass 
Across the threshold- way — they take 
The sunlight from my room and make 

My heart more sad, alas ! 

Come to me ! — Is it well to see 
How sad my life were without thee ? 

I cannot longer brook 
The silence and the loneliness, 
The shadow in my door-way, less 

The absence of thy look. 
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OUR BABY. 

We do not think of him as dead, 
But gone away to come again, 
As for a while, beyond our ken, 
By some attraction led. 

We do remember watching him 

With anxious care through one long night, 
And seeing, in the morning light. 
Our hope grow dull and dim; 

We do remember seeing here 
Sad people, after he had gone, 
And hearing, in a soft, low tone : 
'* Have faith ; for God is near " ; 

We do remember pausing where 
The tufted earth was turned aside. 
And back returning to the wide 
And noisy thoroughfare ; 

Yet do not think of him as dead. 
But gone away to come again. 
As for a while, beyond our ken. 
By some attraction led. 
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HE CLIMBS MY KNEE. 

I CANNOT see him anywhere; 

Nor hear his childish singing, 
His little prattle here and there, 

His silver toy-bell ringing. 
O, wherefore comes he not to me. 
As he was wont, to climb my knee? 

Still sings the bird he bade me hear 

With his uplifted finger, 
And in our neighbor's garden near 

The flowers he saw still linger; 
O, wherefore comes he not to me 
To point at them and climb "my knee ? 

His blocks lie scattered hereabout, 
His horses wait his riding — 

Where is he? — At my back, or out 
Beneath my window hiding? 

O, wherefore comes he not to me. 

As he was wont, to climb my knee? 

Ah ! to my higher self he • comes 
In moments that are golden; 



8o baby's lines. 

For sunshine, offered to all homes, 

I am to God beholden; 
My smiling angel-boy I see, 
And, soft and light, he climbs my knee. 



BABY'S LINES. 



How much of beauty have these lines. 
These wordless lines for me — 

These, to our household literature, 
Our baby's legacy I 

I saw him sitting at my desk. 

My posture taking well; 
How beat his little heart, I would 

These lines could clearly tell ! 

Oh ! not unlike the lines of one 

Who in his riper years 
Has failed to give his written words 

Their prompting smiles or tears; 

Yet much of beauty have they still 

By eyes of feeling seen; 
E'en as the poet's words may lack 

What lies his lines between. 



NIGHT. 8l 



NIGHT. 

And I have learned to love thee, Night, 
When, wheresoe'er I look, I see 

The shadows bound with silver light, 
All things subdued by thee. 

Then comes the hour for thought aside 
From what distracts it through the day, 

And like a gentle, moonlit tide 
It bears me hence away, 

To softer groves and stiller skies 
And tones, my dear child sees and hears - 

Behold I but with inward eyes ? 
Hear but with inward ears? 



REVISITED. 



O, ONCE again these slopes I see 
In autumn's warmth and light; 

A brighter world they make for me, 
A heaven for my sight. 
8 



82 REVISITED. 

I from the scenes of grief have come, 
From midnight into morn, 

And, for a. season, make my home 
These tinted mountains on. 



O, what of sadness here can stay 

Where we are lifted high, 
Through all the smiles of autumn's day, 

Into its healing sky ? 

Whate'er has chilled me seems as far, 

O golden slopes I from me 
As yonder purple rock-peaks are 

Which I can scarcely see ; 



And rays of inward sunshine cheer 
The reaches of my mind — 

Warm as the hues of isle and mere 
And hollows maple-lined. 

Thanks for whate'er of Love I see 
In all this warmth and light ! 

For strengthened faith assuring me 
God's purposes are right ! 



AUTUMN. 



83 



Reared by that constant Love, which lays 

Its promise on the bier, 
Thanks for the arch of golden days 

Through which departs the year! 



AUTUMN OF 1884. 

Again the woodbine 'neath the eaves 
Gives to the wind its faded leaves; 
Again a dreary shadow falls 
At noontide from our cottage walls, 
And in our little dooryard we 
Have heard the snow-bird's prophecy. 

Oh, how unlike a year ago 

I see the dead leaves round me blow, 

And feel the chilly autumn air 

From distant hill-tops bleak and bare! 

Ah! then, through all the gloomy day, 

I joyed in one since passed away. 

Oh, how unlike a year ago 

'Neath heavy skies I come and go ! 



84 AUTUMN. 

For he, who made the season wear 
The sunshine of his golden hair, 
Will never watch me through the pane 
Or meet me at the door again. 

O, .why should there be ever found 
Of graveyard sward so small a mound? — 
O, why on such should Autumn lay 
Her withered leaves? — unfit are they. 
The young, the promiseful and fair, 
Lies in its earth-rocked cradle there. 

Bear up, my heart! for God is Love, 
And thought should be the grave above. 
The leaf that yonder falls shall be 
Not lost in His economy. 
And he, for whom we mourn, hath now 
A fadeless chaplet for his brow. 



1885. 



THK WHITE AKROW. 



By many a rill that sings a song 
In moods of quiet the whole day long, 
By many a pool in which is seen 
Through parting branches the sky serene, 
Adown a path by the water-side 
Through rays of sunshine, leaf-multiplied. 
Through vistas of peace, at peace with all, 
I reach the brink of the chasm fall 
Where, ghastly as death, an arrow's seen 
Aimed downward across the wild ravine. 

Though unprepared by aught I have passed 
To meet this thrilling object at last, 
I do not need the aid of a book 
Nor the meaning in the guider's look. 
I see from it in the forest here 
The chaser's foot to the flyer's near. 
The wild confusion of the pursued 
Emerging here from the tangled wood, 
The nervous survey in which was seen 
How one, God willing, might leap the ravine. 



88 THE WHITE ARROW. 

One hardy Chamberlain, for the cause 

Of home, engaged in the Indian wars; 

And once, when unarmed, had but to put 

Beside the Indian's his agile foot. 

Through the mountain wood, o'er rock and root. 

He fled, and the savage gave pursuit. 

More near and near — it was all he heard — 

The rustle of leaves the savage stirred; 

More near and near, o'er his shoulder seen, 

The serpent glance of the hatchet keen. 

How whirled the forest! — the rock and tree 

Blent like creations of fantasy. 

Yet wildly hoping some mossed tree, tall 

And massy, might on the savage fall 

And dash on the rocks the head so full 

Of purpose so dark and terrible; 

Or, writhing among the leaves, some root 

Ensnare and cripple the cunning foot. 

He came to where the white arrow 's seen 

Aimed downward across the wild ravine. 

He cast an instant his eye around, 
Rushed back, and ran, and cleared in a bound 
The wide ravine and the dashing tide, 
And clomb the rocks on the further side 
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In time to see his pursuer fall 
In the chasm's jaws and, over all, 
The steel-bright flash of the tomahawk 
That dulled its edge on the chasm rock. 
He paused, half-doubting if he had seen; 
But there was a form in the deep ravine. 

How gaily over the ledge today 
The spray-brook falls in the summer ray ! — 
The wild bird sings, and the leaves are mute 
To tell us aught of flight or pursuit ; 
While through the vista the pine-slopes make 
We see the smile of the sunlit lake. 
There 's nothing seen in all nature here 
Suggestive of struggle, hate, or fear — 
But like the Indian's spectre, is seen 
The white arrow fast by the wild ravine. 



There is a tradition that Lieut. Chamberlain ^who was after- 
wards eng^aged in the great Pequawket fight) was once hotly pur- 
sued by the Indians along the base of this [Ossipee] mountain. 
When they were close upon him, he reached the chasm near the 
Ossipee Falls, 18 feet wide, and cleared it at a single leap, thus se- 
curing his escape. The foremost of his pursuers essayed the same 
feat, but failed to reach the opposite side, fell, and was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. — [Osgood's White Mountains. 
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PILHANNAW. 

PiLHANNAW, he was a princely bird 
And he was rarely or seldom seen. 

His voice was in the wilderness heard 
By craggy cliff and by deep ravine. 

He looked over all from his wooded height 

With none to dispute his imperial right. 

He was clad in mail as white as snow, 
And majestic were his motions all. 

A prince above and a prince below, 

He was mighty within his mountain-wall. 

He smote the lake and alarmed the height, 

With none to dispute his imperial right. 

But how did he die.^ — it is not told; 

No record is found his country in. 
His bones may have blown on the windy wold, 

Or in the woods have resolvM been; 
And unlamented he may have gone, . 
As other princes have sometimes done. 



In 1672 Josselyn described •• ^ very Princely Bird ** called the 
Pilkannazv, nearly as large as an ostrich, covered with white mail, 
and preying upon fawns and jackals, stating that "// Ayries in the 
Woods upon the high Hills of Offipy^ and is very rarely or feldome 
feen." — [Osgood's White Mountains. 
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NAME OF THE BROOK. 

You have found a name for my crag that looks 

Down over the upland sea; 
But have never found — in your many books — 

One lonely enough for me. 

You have found a name for my hills that rise 

In sunny serenity; 
But have never found, 'neath my quiet skies, 

One peaceful enough for me. 

You have found a name for the gentle ways 

Wherein I have come to be;- 
But have never found, in my summer days, 

One gentle enough for me. 

You liken me unto peace, and content. 
And love, and all lovable moods; 

But have found no name, for in me are blent 
Too many similitudes. 

Your quest forego ; for my name among 

The hills is now hidden »way; 
Nor the wilding bird, nor the leafy tongue, 

Can name it to you today. 



92 WELL SAID. 

If it come to you, it will come unawares, 
At dawn, at noon, or at dusk of day, 

And it will seem like the voice of airs 

And the answer of waters, wandering away. 



WELL SAID. 



[On the exclusion of Universalists and Unitarians from a Sunday 
School Organization for orphans and poor children.] 



Well said ! Not unto us has come 

The time to pause and rest. 
Who, "barred" from that eternal home 
He deems for all souls, not for some, 

Wills not to labor best? 

Who are the chosen people ? who 
Are they whom God doth love ? 
Ah! who are th^y — the "favored few" — 
On whom He smiles the cloud-rifts through 
Our common way above? 



WELL SAID.. 93 

Are they the many who deny 

That heaven is for all? — 
Who, for our love-unbounding eye, 
Build o'er us still a cloud-locked sky? — 

Make difference a wall? — 



Who, living in the narrow love 

Of self, forget how wide. 
Compassionate, and self-above. 
The love of Christ, which like a dove 

Came o'er the surging tide? — 

Who close, today, their house of God 

Save unto them who see, 
In human creeds, the self-same Lord ? 
In sun and moon, in rock and sod, 

The self-same Deity? 

Alike, " the prayer. Forgive ! " we need, 

Alike our sins are known. 
Let us the voice of duty heed 
In home and highway, will and deed. 

Who wait and watch alone. 



94 • LINES. 

LINES : 
ON HEARING A SERMON. 

How oft, how oft, in wood and field. 

Beneath a tender sky, 
My ^mind hath deemed the love revealed 

No mercy will deny! 

Let not that thought me now forsake 
For still would hope my sin ; 

Let me believe that love will take 
Somehow its weak ones in. 

7'hat thought will best inspire my hand 

Its duty to fulfil ; 
As he is surest to command 

Who showeth mercy still. 



TO PHELPS. 



Favored is he who lives immured 
And cannot come and go at will. 
Loving the haunts of bird and rill, 
The sunlit bay and airy hill. 



TO PHELPS. 95 

If he can cease to ply awhile, 
And muse, in quiet intervals, 
Where, like the tracing sunlight, falls 
Their image on the artist's walls. 

I thank you for a depth of wood; 
I thank you for a reach of sea. 
For holidays that would not be 
If you were not so near to me. 

I thank you for an open field ; 
I thank you for a rural way. 
For transports of a quiet day; 
And own the debt I cannot pay. 



FAITH. 

Each man has his own God, his own 

Abode in time to be, 
His own fair visions which alone 

His inward eye can see ; 



96 FAITH. 

And these are changed in him; but e*er 

His spirit they uplift, 
Like rays of sunset, soft and fair, 

Which through his tree-tops drift. 

Ah ! who can light and shadow give 

The outlines of his faith ? 
We feel assured in God we live, 

That life is more than death ; 

But what beyond the boundary lies 

Of our existence here. 
What waits us under clearer skies. 

In purer atmosphere. 

Is changed from day to day ; — a thought 

Uncertain of its cause, • 
A transitory feeling not 

Within the reach of laws. 

How oft, how oft, I trust to see 

My dear child to me come 
As here he came, that he will be 
^ A prattler in my home ! 

How oft to see him older grown, 
A spirit rising still 
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In beauty, like an organ-tone 
Each higher arch to fill ! 

But whatsoever hide the skies 

My human way above, 
I am persuaded that my eyes 

Will recognize his love. 



TWO SERMONS. 

Therk are who with a sculptor's art 
Their marble sermons chisel out. 

We find the head but not the heart ; — 
A coldness hangs the work about. 

Is nature less than art.^ — are we 
To be content with finished forms? 

For angles were as well to see 
As curves, where not a heart-beat warms. 

O, give to me the sermon full 
Of life and color, all who can ! 

For pallid statue, fixed and dull, 
O, give to me the living man ! 



98 IN RETURN. 

IN RETURN. 



You have gladdened all my spirit 
With the good-speed of your words; 

As a day of latter spring-time 
Gladdens with the song of birds. 

You have opened every window, 

Let the freer sunshine in 
With the airs of wood and meadow 

And the laugh of leaf and lyn ; 

Every failing hope renewing 

With your gift of warmth and light ; 
As the spring-time with its color 

After winter's spectral white. 

Hut, alas! for sense of new-life 
Like to that which nature yields, — 

When the bloom of early flowers 
Meets us in the woods and fields. 

And the airs, with bird songs laden. 
Waft to us a softer clime, — 

Unto you 1 can but offer, 
In return, this simple rhyme. 
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AN APRIL DAY. 

T IS latter April ; and the rain, 

A quiet rain, doth fall; 
And but for slightly veering vane 
And swaying vine against the pane 

There were no wind at all. 

It is a dreamy day; and in 
Vague dreams myself I lap. 

To be like it seems not a sin; 

But, be that as it may, I've been 
Inclined to nod and nap. 

Whereof it dreams, I do not know ; 

I only know that I 
Have heard the flowery south-wind blow, 
And, over me, the bird-song flow 

Beneath an azure sky. 

I have been lost among the hills, 

And in the leafing wood. 
Of pasture-bells and sylvan rills, 
Have heard the ])astoral that fills 

The air-deep quietude. 
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INNOCENTS. 

I have anticipated days 

Which unto us shall bring 
The floweret in our rural ways, 
The lapsing wave, the sunlit haze, 

The sky of latter spring; 

And brought to nature's bosom dear 

The love for her I bear 
That blossoms with the blossoming year, 
Delighted from her lips to hear 

A greeting everywhere. 

But yet 't is April ; and the rain, 

A quiet rain, doth fall ; 
And but for slightly veering vane 
And swaying vine against the pane 

There were no wind at all. 



INNOCENTS. 



A SIMPLE sight; and yet it shall not fade 
Away from me. It seemed to me as though 
It were of love assurance, and I owe 



" FORBID THEM NOT ! " Id 

To it a sti-ength which reason never made 
Nor gospel ever gave. I had delayed 
My visit to a little grave, for snow 
To melt from it and then for airs to blow 
Away from it the leaves that had decayed, 
• Until I felt a little loth to look 

Upon the grave again; but, ah! today, 
Ne'er seen in all the burial lot before. 
The fairest page of God's unwritten book — 
Sweet innocents, upon its bosom lay: 
Such as a year ago the child's hand bore. 
May 10. 



"FORBID THEM NOT!" 

O, WHAT of Christ the parent's heart can touch 

Like these dear words of His : 
' Forbid them not to come to me ; of such 
■ My kingdom is " ? 

How blest are we that He who closely leads 

And gently bears the young, 
Caressing them, along the heavenly meads 
And ways among, 



I02 THE THOROUGHFARE. 

Holds forth His arm unto our children here ; 

Repeating unto us: 
Forbid them not to come to me, nor fear 
To trust me thus ! 

His is the wisdom, His the deepest love, 

And His the gentlest ways; 
And on these children, as on those above, 
His hand He lavs. 



[Read by Rev. George W. Bicknell, Children's Sunday, I-owell, 
June 28, 1885.] 



THE THOROUGHFARE. 

The aspect of the thoroughfare by day 
Is ever changing. Look 1 you now may see 
A group of men conversing earnestly, — 

A line of wagons moving on their way, — 

A gathering of maidens in a gay 

And airy flutter, — matrons who may be 
Care-worn through an enforced economy 

On yon shop-goods their studious fingers lay. 



WHAT AN OLD HOUSE SAID. 1^3 

But these have passed away, — a stealthy change 
Has come o*er all the thoroughfare; new scenes 
Have shifted in. Ah! feeling undergoes 
As sudden changes in its ampler range : 
Thoughts come and go ere we can tell the means, 
And others follow in the wake of those. 



WHAT AN OLD HOUSE SAH). 

The little man who lives with me 

Will say that I am old. 
He likes to tell my history, 

But leaves it half untold; 
And it is wearisome to hear 
The same old things, from year to year. 

I sometimes wish he were away, 

Too far for one to go; 
Down in the meadow, making hay — 

It may be folly though — 
When some one curious comes to see 
Whatever now remains of me. 



I04 WHAT AN OLD HOUSE SAID. 

For sometimes I would like to speak 

For my own self, and be 
Regarded, though now old and weak, 

My best authority. 
I do not like the showman's ways; 
The tent-like sky; the wide-eyed gaze. 

I never hear it said of me 
The best that I have heard 

In more than twice a century 
Has been the door-yard bird ; 

The cradle song; the peaceful sound 

Of labor in the fields around. 

Nor that the best that I have seen, 

The dear regard for kin ; 
A cheerfulness the old routine 

Of homely duties in; 
The honeysuckle by the*door; 
The noonday shade the toiler o'er. 

But I have heard it said that I 

Lived in colonial days ; — 
And so no one will pass me by 

But rest on me his gaze; 
And some will pitch in midday sun 
Their tent, and paint me, dark and dun. 
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UNDER GREEN LEAVES. 

Haply to such as love existence in 
The stir of cities, — unto whom would be 
The rural peace a dull monotony 

Or painful void after usual din, — 

The ease I feel for hours beside a lin, 
And under leaves of airy melody. 
Would mark me with a dreamer's tendency 

To visions of the life which might have been. 

But not in idlesse do I seek to give — 
Who loiter among these leafy ways, 
Soothed by some wandering warbler's wind-swung lays- 

A wreath of green leaves to the life I live; 

To soften with the pleasant . notes of ease 

The clamor of the old necessities. 



TWO PREACHERS. 

I SAW the sun on Melvin bay 
In peaceful shimmer lie ; 

The beauty of a mountain day 
Thrown open to the sky. 



I06 TWO PREACHERS. 

I heard on every air the psalm 
Of pine-hills wafted round, 

And took into my heart the calm 
Which I in nature found. 

I could but see that God had wrought 

His love into His work; 
And, lifted by a natural thought, 

I passed into a kirk. 

A little kirk beside the bay. 
Whose open windows gave 

To its cold walls the light that lay 
So warm on isle and wave. 

I said, amid so much of love 
As shone around us here, 

The preacher must needs rise above 
The shadow of all fear. • 

But, pity for him ! not of love 
And not of heaven he spake ; 

But of the hate which, thtoned above. 
Hung o*er its burning lake; 

And blotted with his graphic hell 
The page which nature showed. 



THE SEEKERS. lO'J 

And tainted with his words the well 
Of good which from it flowed. 

I thought it sad that so in vain, 

O'er hill and vale, the calm 
Of Heaven lay — a gentle rain 

Of blessing from His palm. 

(), where His love is rendered less 

Than human bosoms bear, 
Raze every temple ! leaving us 

Alone to earth and air. 



THE SEEKERS. 

You come for game among these hills, 

Where I have come for rest ; 
I do not know what woods and rills 

Will serve your purpose best. 
The beauty of these hills to me 

Is more than rod and gun ; 
With folded hands, to sit and see 

It changing with the sun. 



l68 TO M. A. L. C. 

Relieved from all my cares once more, 

Enough for me to know 
What cloud-drawn shadows darken o'er 

The sunny isles below ; 
What distant hills are hung with haze 

And waters level lie ; 
How earth, to charm the summer days. 

Conspires with the sky. 

I sought the quiet, mountain-born, 

Which all around me lies ; 
Be mine the leafy stir of morn. 

The hush of sunset skies. 
I do not know among these hills, 

Where I have come for rest, 
What green-leafed woods and singing rills 

Will serve your purpose 'best. 



TO M. A. L. C. 

The Right shall ever victor be, 
The Truth shall see the light, 

However long the struggle be, 
However dark the night. 



THE APPARITION. IO9 

Dear friend! no one today can feel 

More happiness than I 
That God thy wounded heart doth heal 

And lay thy burden by. 

Deceived by him who won thy love 

Assuring thee of his — 
How bright the nuptial moon above 

His manly promises ! — 

Who left thee, careless of thy pain, 

Exposed to rock and thorn, 
Unasking if thy hands could gain . 

A wrap for the unborn ; 

Ah ! thou shalt be sustained and led 

By an unfailing arm. 
God's hand is on thy dear child's head ; 

To thee shall come no harm. 



August 14. 



THE APPARlTIOxX. 

I 

j Where we looked through mountain" vista 

I Over Melvin*s silvered bay, 

To the dusky forms of mountains 

In the twilight far away. 



no THE APPARITION. 

Lying near us, grown with bushes 

Was a broken cellar-wall. 
Had we seen it not in daylight, 

T would have been unseen of all. 

" Think you not," asked one among us, 
Lifting up her dark brown eyes, 
Dreamy as the mountain landscape 
*Neath its softly moonlit skies, 
" That the spirits of the vanished 
With the moon revisit here ? — 
From the border-land of twilight 
Seek the olden wood and mere ? 

. " Come, with motions light and airy. 

Through the mystic passes round 
Hidden from our mortal vision 

In a stillness more profound ; 
Down the mystic slopes from summits 

Gleaming in a softer light. 
To these placid woods and waters 

Silver-banded by the night ? 

" You may say that they who lived here 
Loved these things not as we love. 
That they saw in all around them 
Naught their common needs above. 



THE APPARITION. Ill 

But — I cannot deem it fancy — 

See! beside yon cellar-wall, 
Stands a figure in the moonlight, 

Stands a figure white and tall. 

" See ! without a shadow from it 

Falling on the moonlit sod, 
See it look, as one who watches, 

With its face turned summit-ward ! 
Sees it not the light and shadow 

All the upland forests on ? 
Hears it not the floating murmur ? 

Look and see it! — it is gone." 

Then we laughed at her whose fancy 

Peoples so the woods and hills, 
Calls from out the depth of shadows 

Ghastly phantoms as she wills. 
But how oft the cellar passing 

In the calm and moonlit night, 
Have we seen an airy figure 

Cast no shadow in the light ! 

And we ask, as asked the maiden 
Lifting up her dark brown eyes. 

Dreamy as the mountain landscape 
'Neath its softly moonlit skies, 



112 MY WORK. 

If the spirits of the vanished 
With the moon revisit here, — 

From the border land of twilight 
Seek the olden wood and mere. 



MY WORK. 



I WROUGHT it in a quiet hour, 

I wrought it out of love. 
The impulse came from leaf and flower, 

From the still depths above; 

Or from the cool, sequestered haunts 
Where fall the singing rills; 

Or where the airy sunshine slants 
Among the open hills. 

The critic eye must seek in vain 
The full and rounded, line — 

The graces which 1 could not gain. 
Ah! never may be mine. 

I only hope the poet heart 

That reads my simple lay. 
Will strengthen every feeble part. 

Add what I could not say. 
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LINES TO MY LITTLK ROOM. 

I 

I AT FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 



I LOVE to sit in this small room 

Where all is neat and fair; 
The sun peeps through the sky-light small 

And lightens much my care. 

It is to me as though it were 

A room so very grand 
That its attractions, great and small, 

Were rarest iji the land. 

Its furniture, all out of style, 

Made many years ago — 
My simple desk and straight-back chair 

The plainest fashion show. 

I love to muse in this dear room 
Where all is neat and plain ; 

Where objects old, so good to view, 
As heirlooms now remain. 



iS?.-;. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 

Adieu ! adieu, my mother dear, 

For round the night winds sigh. 
The little twinkling stars appear 

And coldly light the sky. 
Adieu, adieu, my mother fair : 

I linger in your sight. 
But soon unto my bed repair : 

I bid you now. Good night! 

O, will the noisy call of day 

Arouse me to your face. 
To view the eyes of purest ray 

That beam a mother's grace ? 
O, may our God watch o*er your bed- 

O, may your dreams be light, 
And circle pleasure o'er your head — 

I say again. Good night ! 



1875. 



MARION GRAY. II7 

MARION GRAY. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF POE*S "ANNABEL LEE." 

There is never a star to allure me afar 

As the beautiful • Marion Gray ; 
There is never at night e'er a glimmer as bright 

As the beautiful Marion Gray. 
So she is unto me, of the beauties I see, 
My enchanter — enchanter — forever to be 

In my vision wherever I stray — 

There she is wheresoever I stray. 

. There is never a flow*r of so charming a clow'r 

As the beautiful Marion Gray ; 
While the dews from her lip but the sylphid may sip, 

Else polluted were Marion Gray. 
For she is a fair sprite, full of virgin delight, 
While her smile — gentle smile! — is celestially bright 

In my vision wherever I stray — 

There it beams wheresoever I stray. 

There was never a form so untossed by the storm 

As the beautiful Marion Gray; 
For all calmly she glides over Time's veering tides. 

She, the beautiful Marion Gray. 
11 
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Il8 SONNET TO BURNS. 

And my song it shall be but a whisper from me 
Of the love that I bear for the maiden I see 
In my vision wherever I stray — 
There She is wheresoever I stray. 
June, 1878.. . . 



SONNET TO BURNS. 

Each bonny gem remindeth me o' thee, 
Thee wha did'st sing sae sweetly o' its blush 
In mony a lay whose beauty's fu* as flush 

As is the gowan's when morn doth ope her e'e. 

I canna list unto the burnie's glee, 
Nor to the warbler's wildly carolled lay, 
Wi' na a thought o' thee, wha wast sae gay, 

Wha poured thy soul in sic sweet melody. 

Yes, Burns, in a' my ramblin' thou art nigh, 
A guid, mysterious presence, which doth lend 
A charm to nature, an' itsel' doth blend 

In Nature's sel'. Thou sigh'st in Nature's sigh, 
Wi' her thou liv'st, an' thou wi' her shalt cease. 
For ye are ane, in turbulence an' peace. 



Read by Rev. Robert Court, at the Presbyterian Vestry, Lowell, 
on the celebration of the anniversary of the poet's birthday, Jan. 

25. 1S7S. 



COTTON MATHER II9 

COTTON MATHER. 
' He himself admitted that he * had gone too far.' " 

Cotton Mather — how repose his bones? — 
Dreams a dream of Gallow*s Hill, 

And his couch is made of stones — 
Cotton Mather lies not still. 

Cotton Mather dreams a dream, 
Dreams he lies on Gallow*s Hill ; 

In his ears, the witches scream — 
Cotton Mather lies not still. 

And the moon he sees on high, 

Spirit-rid, o'er Gallow's Hill ; 
Earth is hideous as her sky — 

Cotton Mather lies not still. 

And the witch-tree's human lungs 
Send a voice o'er Gallow's Hill ; 

Sound for unavenged tongues — 
Cotton Mather lies not still. 

Torture reads he in the sky, 
Flaming over Gallow's Hill; 
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And the fatal hour draws nigh — 

Cotton Mather lies not still. 

Cotton Mather, in his dream, 

Burns, at last, on Callow's Hill. 

Souls of witches, hear him scream ! - 

Cotton Mather lies not still. 



C) WINDS! 



Bound, bound, hyena winds ! • 
Escaped from your cavernous holds. 

Bound, bound, hyena winds, 

Fleet-limbed, o'er the desolate wolds. 

Haunt, haunt, hyena winds! 

The tombs of J:he silent of eld — 
My love's in her couch and the blinds 

Are locked where in dreams she is held. 

Howl, howl, hyena winds! 

In quest of your dubious prey — 
My love is asleep and the minds 

Of sleepers are gone far away. 
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Moan, moan, hyena winds ! 

The pitiless stars list to you; 
My fire is slumb'ring, O winds! 

And sleep is inviting me, too. 



1879. 
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O, COME to the brook while the morn yet is gay ! 

Let thy step be as light as the wind! 
O, come! and as gossamers wafted away, 

Leave the cares of thy girlhood behind. 

O, come to the brook that for lovers was made ! 

For its song is of love as is mine. 
O, come to the brook through the alder-wood shade. 

That its song may be blended with thine. 

O, come to the brook all alone in the vale I 
It will charm with, its melody sweet ; — 

There own that thy love cannot tell its own tale 
E*en as well as the brook at thy feet. 

1880. 
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The bloom of the halo is fading away; 

For beyond the blue mountains, 

Now to bathe in cool fountains 
With Diana, has vanished the day. 

The shadows are reaching from valley to hill ; 
The thrush in the grove is now purling its note, 
With the evening dews on its dappled throat. 

In response to the dusky whippoorwill. 

And serene as the light that now silvers the sky 
And beams on the woodlands above. 
Is the softer radiance of thy love, 
The twilight in thine eye. 

1880. 



"THE BROOK IS ASLEEP." 

No more in the tree-tops the wild birds are singing, 
No more thro' green arches the sunny rays peep ; 

The summer hath flown, with its glad voices ringing ; 
The vale hath no music ; " the brook is asleep." 
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The lovers that prattled in yon birchen bowers, 
With summer departed, their pledges to keep; 

Now leafless the vines and now buried the flowers ; 
The vale is delightless; "the brook is asleep." 

The hand that I fondled in sunny-day rambles 
Hath fallen away, as the sands of the deep ; 

The thorn, not the flower, remains on the brambles ; 
The vale is all charmless ; " the brook is asleep." 

And sound is that sleep in thy dark days, December ; 

But o'er it no fond recollection shall weep; 
All pleasures have slept that the heart can remember. 

Some waked as the brook will, refreshed by their sleep. 

iSSo. 



SONG. 



TO THE BROOK. 



How gracefully hath winter laid 
Thee on this couch of snows I 

But mute the harp, unconscious maid, 
His icy fingers chose. 
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A SONG.. 

And sadly in thy face I look, 

Where dimpling mirth has shone — 

Alas ! that thou should'st sleep, O brook ! 
When I am here alone. 

And sleep those that are far away, 

" Twin-sisters, Sleep and Death ! " 
(), for the summer's laughter gay ! 

O, for the south-wind's breath ! 
O, for a voice which I have heard 

And never more may hearl 
The sweetness of whose spoken word 

Was music to my ear. 



A SONG. 



Around, around, all, all around, 
A boundless, boundless sea; 

Above, above, all, all above, 
A boundless, boundless sea ; — 

A craft, with moonjit pinions white, 
Now sailing silently. 
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A flake upon the silvery sea, 

Alone, all, all alone — 
O, who would say that craft was e*er 

To any mortal known? — 
But Oh! it bears a throbbing heart 

Whose loss, what could atone? — 

A heart that sobs a nightly prayer 

For rest of kin and me; 
And Oh! how oft, how oft in prayer, 

By rest of kin and me. 
Are named that heart and that light craft 

Now sailing silently! 
1S80. 



TO A MISS. 



In very truth, I like your face 

And that is all I do ; 
But then I much must like, for that 

Ts all there is to you. 
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TO M. A. C. 

A VALLEY fair of many blended hues 

Delights the heart as it persuades the Muse. 

See ! in its lap the azure-tinted lake 

From whose soft cheek the airs their freshness take ; 

The constant mountains, mindful of its charms, 

Around its form have drawn their giant arms. 

And over there where points the heavenward spire, 

On Sabbath morning sings the village choir; 

And I have heard the simple, artless notes 

Of modest maidens warble from their throats. 

No fine allegroes, no Italian trills — 

In singing 'tis simplicity that thrills. 

And there the native preacher from the plow. 

With phrases awkward does his prayer endow; 

And from the text with reverential awe. 

The platform stalking, roar the holy law. 

He smites the pulpit, eager to impress. 

And every human evil would redress; 

The gates of hell would bar forever ev'n, 

And lead all souls triumphant on to heav'n. 
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And dashing from his honest eye the tear, 
The benediction soon pronounces clear. 
Think not I scoff; for blind who could not see 
Sincere his words and simple-hearted he. 

And by the village church, the village store 
Where men convene, their daily labors o'er. 
There laughter loud, provoked by native wit. 
Assumes, at times, the nature of a fit; 
Convulsive, roars the simple-minded swain 
And tells his neighbor's story o'er again. 
'T is there the village pedant, vainly proud. 
Expostulates with many a gaping crowd ; 
More wise than all, his precepts lays he down, 
And holds in silence every youthful clown. 
In argument, by self considered shrewd. 
If e'er defeated, never is subdued;* 
Consults the text, with artful gesture reads. 
While his more busy disputant recedes. 

Inviting now the village school — but why 
iLssay, my Muse, to limn that modest eye,.? 
Though mild its glance and violet its hue, 
It holds the school well-disciplined in view. 

* ** In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still." 
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Each wayward boy that teacher's rod doth know, 

Though dimples smile and maiden blushes glow. 

And yonder see the old, deserted home 

Look darkly down — for careless children roam. 

How fancy loves to people it again 

With bright-eyed girls and young industrious men ! 

Once cradled there the tender bud of life; 

Once daily plied the daily cheerful wife, 

And in the days forever sadly gone. 

From that low door, at noon, loud blew the horn. 

Meseems I see the plodding plow afield. 

And slow the turf to toiling plowshare yield ; 

The plowman ply his eager goad in vain, — 

The stooping yoke an even pace maintain ; 

The sparrows in the fresher furrows near 

With fluttering motion bringing up the rear. 

The prospect smiles, delightful is the scene, 
The wild woods wave, rills laugh the hills between ; 
But over there, in all the light of day, 
The graveyard draws the thoughtful mind away. 
There lies the farmer, hoary- headed man, 
^Who lived and died where dubious life began. 
From childish sport to labor, life he gave. 
From labor, long disabled, to the grave. 
The world he knew not, did not care to know, 
And better far, we ween, that it was so. 
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The circling seasons, fleeting as they fled, 
Or strow with flowers or blanch with snows his bed ; 
As when he felled the wood, the field did sow, 
The winter gales, the vernal breezes blow. 
Survey the home of man, where'er we will. 
Our obsequies performs the graveyard still ; 
With mournful dirge consigns us to the dead. 
And scatters flowers o'er our lowly head. 
1880. 



^ 



